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Where and how can schools obtain the 
resources required to provide the quan- 
tity and quality of education demanded 
of them today? The increasing scope of 
the task which our society has assigned 
to its schools calls for the full use of 
all available resources. Lay and profes- 
Sional leaders responsible for public 
education must continually seek to iden- 
tify every possible source of support 
and to utilize these with maximum ef- 
fectiveness. 


The expanding needs of the schools 
call for increased resources of all 
sorts if the schools are simply to main- 
tain their present level of performance. 
Yet, there is every indication that 
schools today must do a better job than 
they have in the past; that is, they are 
expected to improve. 


Certainly, improvement requires addi- 
tional physical and human resources but 
perhaps above all it calls for ideas. 
Ideas cannot be bought; they can only 
come from the creative impulses of the 
human mind. How can the imagination and 
creative energies of a school staff be 
stimulated and directed toward the con- 
tinuous improvement of the school pro- 
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gram? What are the resources outside the 
school which can assist in this process? 
How can they be utilized effectively? 
The School Improvement Program of the 
University of Chicago is an example of 
one approach to finding some of the an- 
swers to these questions. 


Throughout the history of our country, 
colleges and universities have contribu- 
ted to the efforts of elementary and 
secondary schools. As time has gone on, 
however, there has been less and less 
direct contact between institutions of 
higher learning and local school systems. 
It was to aid in re-establishing re- 
lationships with schools and to permit 
the University to make more important 
contributions to the improvement of 
school practices, that the School Im- 
provement Program was founded. 


Structure for Cooperation 


The School Improvement Program isa co- 
operative undertaking involving the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and a number of se- 
lected elementary and secondary schools. 
At the present time there are fourteen 
cooperating schools; ten are located in 
Illinois, two in Indiana, one in Minne- 
sota, and one in Wisconsin. 


Through the program, the University is 
seeking to stimulate the development and 
testing of ideas for improving educa- 
tional practices in these school sys- 
tems. The ideas may come from University 
personnel or from administrators and 
teachers in the cooperating schools. 
Where ideas come from is not important; 
that there is opportunity for them to be 
tried out and modified in light of the 
results is important. 


University Resources 


To implement the program, the Univer- 
Sity maintains a small field staff. Each 
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cooperating school or school system is 
assigned to a member of this liaison 
group. The field man spends a fair por- 
tion of his time in the school working 
closely with teachers and administrators 
on problems of mutual interest and con- 
cern. Such problems may be identified by 
either the University or the school. 


In addition to providing the field 
representative, the University makes 
available to the school a variety of 
other resources; primarily these con- 
sist of special consultants and resource 
people from the faculty of the Universi- 
ty. The field representative plays a key 
role in the involvement of specialized 
University personnel. He assists the 
school to move ahead initsefforts until 
a need for a particular type of consul- 
tation or knowledge becomes apparent. 
Since he is familiar with the range of 
resources within the University, he knows 
whether or not the special help needed 
at this point is available. If it is, he 
provides liaison between the school and 
the desired resource person. The unique 
competency needed is brought to bear 
upon the problem at the moment when, 
with a minimum amount of time and ef- 
fort, the individual can make a maximum 
contribution. 


It is obvious that in this University, 
as elsewhere, expert knowledge and in- 
Sight are scarce commodities. Their most 
effective utilization is demanded if the 
University is to make a significant con- 
tribution to the many areas with which 
it is concerned. By limiting requests 
for assistance to those situations in 
which the need for special help has been 
clearly determined and the questions to 
be raised already formulated, the co- 
operating school can receive optimum 
benefit from the services provided. Uni- 
versity faculty members are not paid for 
time and services rendered to a cooper- 
ating school. It is onthe basis of their 
special interest in the particular prob- 
lem under consideration and their com- 
mitment to the improvement of schools 
that members of the various departments 
of the University become involved in 
working with the cooperating schools. 


Local School Resources 


While the School Improvement Program 
seeks to make the best use of University 
personnel, one of the primary objectives 


- of the program is to encourage and as- 


Sist cooperating schools to utilize 
their own resources, especially human 


talent, with increasing effectiveness. 
One of the basic beliefs underlying this 
objective is that present school organi- 
zation often hinders the best use of 
teaching talent and the release of the 
learning potentials of many students. 


Several of the cooperating schools 
are exploring and testing various pat- 
terns of teacher organization and stu- 
dent grouping. While no one best plan 
has emerged, it is becoming clear that 
the organization of the school does in- 
fluence the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. A few selected examples will serve 
to illustrate how the School Improvement 
Program is seeking to utilize better the 
resources of both the University and the 
schools. 


Rich Township High School 


An experiment in large group, team 
teaching is being conducted at this 
school in Park Forest, Illinois, during 
the present school year. It grew out of 
the experiences of a teacher handling 
sixty students in one American history 
class during 1957-58. In planning for 
the next year, it was decided to team 
this teacher with another history teach- 
er and to assign them American history 
classes ranging in size from sixty to 
ninety students. 


Resource people from the University 
were brought into the planning of the 
experiment as their special competen- 
cies were required. Initially, a spe- 
cialist in research and evaluation as- 
sisted with setting up the basic design 
for the experiment. Later a social stud- 
ies curriculum specialist worked with 
the two teachers as they outlined the 
curricular content of the course. When 
the problems involved in two teachers 
working together with large groups of 
students were examined, a specialist in 
the area of group process was brought 
in as a consultant. 


The University liaison person who was 
assigned to the school played an active 
role in every phase of the development. 
In response to varying needs as they 
arose, this representative identified 
and contacted the appropriate resource 
people in the University, communicated 
to these individuals the nature of the 
problem being considered, sought to re- 
late the problem to the specialized 
interest of University staff members, 
and then made arrangements to involve 
the consultant at opportune times. 
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During 1958-59 while the experiment 
was in progress, the field representa- 
tive worked with the teaching team. He 
shared in each phase of team planning 
and was an active partner in the count- 
less decisions which had to be made. On 
numerous occasions the field man either 
secured materials from the University 
for use in the instructional program or 
obtained advice and counsel from ap- 
propriate University personnel as spe- 
cific problems or questions arose. 


Fort Wayne Community Schools 


This Indiana school system affiliated 
with the School Improvement Program in 
early 1958. It was decided to inaugu- 
rate the cooperative program in a single 
school; the Francis M. Price Elementary 
School was selected. The principal and 
teachers had already exhibited an unusu- 
al capacity for planning and working to- 
gether. They had become convinced that 
most students were capable of greater 
self-motivation and self-direction. It 
had been recognized, also, that present 
organization of the average elementary 
school often hinders the development and 
exercise of this capacity. As a conse- 
quence, some modifications in the or- 
ganization of the school had been intro- 
duced. 


With the entrance of the University 
into the situation, this interest in ex- 
ploring new approaches to the organi- 
zation of teachers andpupils was further 
stimulated. Through the field representa- 
tive assigned to the school, University 
consultants were brought in to assist 
the staff in its exploration. These were 
individuals with special competencies in 
the areas of administrative organization 
and elementary education. As in the situ- 
ation described previously, the type of 
University resource and the stage at 
which it was utilized was determined 
by the nature of the questions to be 
answered. 


One outcome of this exploratory study 
was a decision to try out a team teach- 
ing plan of organization during the fol- 
lowing school year. This project in- 
volved four teachers and 140 pupils at 
the fifth and the sixth grade levels. 
The principal and the four teachers who 
comprised the team spent three weeks at 
the University of Chicago during the 
summer of 1958. They developed plans for 
the team-teaching experiment and exam- 


ined problems associated with the intro- 
duction of such a major innovation. 


The team received assistance in its 
work from a variety of University per- 
sonnel. Included were specialists in ad- 
ministration, group process, evaluation, 
learning theory, and in the curricular 
areas of mathematics, reading, language 
arts, science, and social studies. Due 
to the number of persons involved and 
the distance from Chicago, it would have 
been impossible to bring all these re- 
sources to the team in Fort Wayne in the 
same period of time. 


Following the work done in the summer, 
the group was ready to put the team- 
teaching plan into operation at the be- 
ginning of the new school year. Through- 
out 1958-59 the field representative 
kept in close contact with the situation 
and assisted in bringing other Universi- 
ty resources into the picture as spe- 
cific needs emerged. 


Bloom Township High School 


One of the major concerns in this Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois, high school was 
the reading level of its more than 3,000 
students. Out of this concern had grown 
a desire to establish some type of de- 
velopmental reading program that would 
provide opportunity for all students to 
improve their reading abilities. When 
the school joined the School Improvement 
Program, the University was asked to as- 
Sist in planning such a reading program. 
A reading specialist at the University 
was interested and agreed to explore 
possibilities with the school. It was 
soon recognized that due to the cost and 
the scarcity of trained reading teachers 
some means other than employing special 
reading instructors ought to be con- 
sidered. 


A decision was made to launch a long- 
range program designed to do two things: 
first, provide reading instruction for 
all ninth graders for a six-week period, 
and second, train regular English teach- 
ers to become instructors in the reading 
program. In preparation for the program, 
these teachers attended a summer work- 
shop in reading at the University. Here 
special effort was made to provide them 
with the basic training necessary for 
their performance as reading teachers, 
Physical facilities and instructional 
materials for the reading program were 
secured by the school in line with sug- 
gestions from the University consultant. 
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The school employed a graduate student 
in reading as a part-time consultant to 
work directly with the program. 


The program has been in operation dur- 
ing the current school year with the 
final six weeks devoted to a careful 
evaluation. Through the University's 
field representative and the part-time 
consultant, the reading specialist at 
the University has maintained communi- 
cation with developments in the program. 


In addition to utilizing interested 
English teachers as reading teachers, 
in-service training is being provided 
for all teachers of ninth-grade English 
classes. This is accomplished by the 
teacher accompanying his class to the 
reading laboratory during the six-week 
unit on developmental reading. The long- 
range goal is to develop within a few 
years a core of English teachers who 
Will possess a satisfactory minimum of 
skill in reading instruction. They will 
then be able to include a unit on read- 
ing improvement as part of the regular 
program in their classes. 


Extending the Idea 


The problem of adequate resources for 
the schools is twofold: (1) increasing 
the total quantity of resources pro- 
vided, and (2) making the most effective 
use of available resources. It is upon 
this second aspect of the problem that 
the School Improvement Program is focus- 
ing its attention and efforts. This was 
emphasized in a recent report which 
stated: 


To the University perhaps the most signifi- 
cant consequence at this point is a growing 
conviction that a university and elementary and 
secondary schools can work cooperatively to 
bring about improvement in the quality of edu- 
cation. We feel that we are coming to under- 
stand a little better how the resources in a 
major university, so often inaccessible to the 
average public school, can be brought to bear 
in a systematic, meaningful fashion upon the 
problems faced by the public school. ~ 


For universities, colleges, and school 
Systems interested in joining forces in 
a mutual attack upon the common problem 
of educational improvement, the follow- 
ing comments are offered: 


1. There are untapped reserves in the 
local schools and the institutions of 
higher learning which, under proper con- 


ditions, can be released to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the improvement 
of elementary and secondary education. 
In universities, colleges, and school 
systems desiring to work together, ad- 
ministrators might begin to explore ways 
in which these necessary conditions 
could be established. 


2. When a working relationship has been 
set up between a university or college 
and a school system, care needs to be 
exercised in the involvement of resource 
people from the institution. The basis 
for seeking a consultant's assistance 
should be his professional interest in 
the problem. He should be brought in 
when conditions will permit his maximum 
contribution. 


3. The search for ways in which skills 
and talents of individual teachers can 
best be employed should continue to be 
given high priority. This will involve 
extensive re-examination of contemporary 
school organization and could lead to 
major changes, 


While support for the School Improve- 
ment Program from outside the University 
has stimulated the establishment and ex- 
pansion of the program, it is not seen 
as necessarily essential to its continu- 
ation. At this point the University is 
convinced that some type of cooperative 
relationships with interested school 
systems should be maintained permanently. 


Within the present resources of any 
university or college, there is a poten- 
tial for contributing to the school im- 
provement efforts of at least a limited 
number of interested school systems. It 
would seem well worth the time and ef- 
fort for staff members of institutions 
of higher education and local school 
Systems to examine the possibilities for 
bringing resources to bear upon the task 
of improving schools. 


lhe School Improvement Program established in 1957 
continues to receive support from the Ford Foundation. 


2School Improvement Program: Summary of Deve lop- 
ments (February, 1957-September, 1958), The Graduate 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 1959, pp. 
32-33. (Mimeographed. ) 
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